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COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 


To aid the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in 
a, te duties, Conventions of the friends of Edu- 
—_ will be held in the several counties of the State as ful- 
ows— 

WINDHAM COUNTY, 

At Brooklyn, on Wednesday, the 10th of October inst. at 1 
o’clock, A. M. 

py ; LITCHFIELD COUNTY, 

t Litchfield, on Tuesday, the 30th of O i 
oleh AM ' y; of October, inst. at 11 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 


At Middletown, on Friday, the 2d of N 
o'clock, A.M.” y, the 2d of November, at 10 





NEW LONDUN GUUNTY, 
Ms At Norwich, on Tuesday, the 6th of November, at 10 o’clock, 


TOLLAND COUNTY, 
At Tolland, on Friday, the 9th of November, at 10 o’clock, 
. M. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY, 
At New Haven, on Tuesday, the 13th of November, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 


: FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 
At Norwalk, on Friday, the 16th of November, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. 


HARTFORD COUNTY, 

At Hartford, on Thursday, the 22th of November, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

At these Conventions, the Secretary and some one or more 
members of the Board, will be present. 

School committees and visiters, teachérs, the clergy of all 
denominations, individuals in public stations, and the friends 
of Education generally, are iavited to attend. 

Special attention is requested to the queries contained in the 
second number of the Journal, and as far as possible, written 


the writer, they may he forwarded to the Convention addressed 
to the Secretary. 

T he conductors of the public journals will eonfer an obligation 
by inserting the notice of the time and place of holding these 
Conventions in the several counties. 

The clergy of different denominations, are requested to pre- 
sent the notice from their pulpits, and to invite the attendance 
of the friends of Common Schools: 

Henry Barnanp, 2d. 
Secretary of the Board 


FEMALE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS.—No. II. 


In the last number there was an error of the press, which 
readers of the Journal are requested to correct, as it quite de- 
stroys the meaning that the writer intended to convey. At 
the sixth line from the commencement of the article, the 
word instituted should have been carried out; so that the 
sentence would read thus, While, on the other hand, the best 
system (of popular education), and the most ample ision 
of all the other necessary means for conducting its opera- 
tions, will accomplish but little, if it is not carried out by 
those who are thoroughly qualified for their work. 

How are teachers to be thus qualified? Shall this impor- 
tant matter be left to accidental and fluctuating circumstances 
to control, or shall some united and systematic effort be made 
with regard to it? Shall we not make provision, on a well- 
digested plan, for training up, for the performance of their du- 
ties, ‘the instructers of our common schools? Shall this be 
done in connection with academies already in existence, as has 
been attempted in the State of New York, or by the establish- 
ment of a distinct institution, or institutions, for the ? 

Tatelligent individuals will be found, doubtless, who differ in 
their opinions on these coe ; some recommending one course, 
and others, another. The writer thinks that it would be well 
to try all, and let experience decide which is the best. We 
are now trying one plan on an extensive scale, that of having 
the teachers of our common schools not trained for their em- 
ployment, except in a comparatively few instances. The great 
mass of them know but little of the principles of teaching and 
heRVEE Rhea hel sagreiinvep evase~ énGnnan css cs 
with them an untried experiment. Some of them acquire wis- 
dom and skill by experience ; while others seem to profit by it 
searcely at all. g¢How many, tod, engage in the occupation, 
whose attainments, even in the elementary branches of a com- 
mon English education, are very low, and who are admitted to 
teach, because they are tro. to do it at a cheap rate, or be- 
cause if they are not employed, it would be difficult, or per- 
—_ impossible, to provide for instracters in the school. 

No 








w, the writer is ready to admit that practice is essential 
to the forming of a good teacher; and that some make them- 
selves good teachers by a course of teaching and governing a 
school, and deserve much credit for so doing. But even these 
would have become good teachers sooner, and more thorough 
and successful in the profession, if they had been prepared for 
it under the instruction and training of experienced individuals, 
with the benefit of seeing a good syggem carried out ine model 
school, which should always form a part of such iStruction 
and training. They would thus start with the accumulated 
experience of those who had gone before them. ear? 
body knows the value of this accumulated experience™™ all 
the concerns of life. 

It may be said that some #ave a natural tact for school 
keeping, and succeed well, without any preparation. They 
begin, and go right at once, and keep on so. This may be 
true, with regard to a very few; though it might be found, on 
a strict inquiry, that this natural tact, as it is called, was not 
born with them, but was the result of the trainin they had, 
in early life, in the family where they were brought up, and 
where good principles, and good order, and common sense, and 
efficient and practical ways of managing the young children 
and the concerns of the househgld, prevailed. 

But the great majority of the teachers of our common 
schools, need a preparationefor their work. And, if we can 
have a department for doing this in one or two academies, and 
also an institution wholly devoted to the object, we shall then 
very soon be enabled to judge which mode is preferable. 
There will be a sufficient number of teachers without any 
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training at all, to be coggrasted with those who have been pre- 
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pared for their employment at the mews: £ or teachers’ semi- 
nary, to see which on the whole succeeds best. In other coun- 
tries, and in some of the States of our country, the latter 
course has been adopted with theemost beneficial effects. Ex- 
perience in this, as in other things, is the safest guide. Can 
we rest satisfied in this intelligent and rous community, 
till we make one experiment of the kind, at least, and see the 
result ? T. H. G. 





THE CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


One of the inquiries made in some of our large towns, with 
much solicitude, is this: How may we overcome the evils 
oreins from the mingling of children of all ages in our district 
schools? Every intelligent observer must be sensible that the 
veriety of age, studies, and proficiency, which is found in most 
of our se is the source, or at least the aggravating cause, 
of most of the'trials which surround the teachers. ; 

It may indeed be said, that the teacher finds himself virtually 

called upon to keep two or three schools in one, with the addt- 
tion of difficulties of a peculiar nature, which arise out of the 
connection, |. The numbers of children pursuing one particular 
pees of icular branch of study, are so few, that it is 
ound di to form classes of sufficient size, either for the 
convenience of the instruction, or for the benefit of the pupils ; 
and besides, while we confess the difficulty of learning to teach 
well either a primary school or a secondary one, we expect our 
teacher to condact both at the same time, and frequently find 
him requested, if not required, to form a little High school, or 
even a Grammar schoool, in a corner of his room. 

in the second number of this paper, we gave an example of 
a way in which a primary, or infant department may be annex- 
ed to a common school. The hint was designed for such dis- 
trictg as are too small to have two schools in each. We may, 
however, add here, that by consulting the state of things in 

icts, and keeping the proper principles in view. 


icular di 
aaa worien may be made in many instances, at small 
van 






important 


wifes 2 atid pent 
into the one by a door and a 


two years . i 
wiphenr sank: teacher’s desk. There the small children 
have been taught, liable to his constant supervision, by the old- 


est of the female scholars, who received twenty-five dollars a 
year for her servyices—her parents and herself esteeming this 
small sum a satisfactory remuneration, added to the advadtage 
which she received from the practice, and the opportunity to 
pursue her stadies during a small part of the time. The ad- 
joining apartment spoken of, was furnished with low benches 
and desks, slates, pape, pictures &c., and conducted on the 
general ‘described in our previous paper. 

But what is most desirable, is the separation of such depart- 

ments into distinct schools ; and there are several, perhaps we 
might say many, towns in Connecticut, in which such a sepa- 
ration might be made with advantage. In the city of Hart- 
ford a classification of schools has been made in several of 
the distri and, although in most instances, we presume, it 
is felt that new arrangements are needed, every one must con- 
ion eluate of the children into different schools, as 
in . 
The schools of Prussia, Holland, France, New Granada, 
and other countries in which common education has made any 
considerable are systematically classified, as far as 
possible; and in some of them, we find two, three, four, and 
even five, classes of schools, each with its distinct and appro- 
priate apparatus, course of studies, methods of instruction and 
discipline, and teachers specially trained. 

One of the first objects proposed by many of the advocates 
of a classification of our schools, is the separation of children 
of different sexes. It has been a serious question with some 
good judges, whether it is not better to have boys and girls at- 
tend the same school, proyided it be conducted on the best 
principles known. Others, on thegontrary, would first divide 
schools into. male and female. 

While we leave this subject to the consideration of our read- 
ers, we turm our eyes to the map of Connecticut, and ask, 
whether we not gain much by adopting a system of class- 
ification, different from ahy yet practised among us, but which 
gur compact population, good roads, aff@ other circumstances, 










: of coneidersble size, whieh mi cahacwrmnd 


would greatly favor. By amicable arrangements between ad- 
jacent districts, societies or towns, schools for the smallest 
children might be multiplied, placed at short distances, and 
taught by females—of course at lower rates than those paid to 
male teachers. When necessary, they might be reduced to 
mere departments, as has been before suggested. The next 
higher class of schools might then be conducted with great 
ease and success, so that female teachers might probably be 
employed in many of them through the year, at an expense 
not exceeding that now paid to male instructers for a few 
months. The number of these schools, it is probable, would 
easily admit of a reduction in some places; because the older 
children can walk farther than the younger, with only equal 
fatigue ; and here would be a saving of expense, to counterbal- 
ance the small expense-of the first class of schools. 

But another set of schools is highly desirable, viz.: those in 
which the oldest and most advanced pupils might enjoy the 
privileges of a higher education. Might not a sort of a high 
school, or grammar school, such as is provided for by our laws, 
be advantageously established near the common center of 
several adjacent societies? The same considerations which 
have been urged in favor of the measure last proposed, apply 
with similar force to this. If a high school were now placed 
at or near the common point of contact of four townships, 
throughout the state, taking the average breadth of townships 
at five miles, no habitations in Connecticut would be mach 
more than five miles distant from such a school; while the 
great majority of the children would have to walk only three 
or four miles, and many would be still nearer. 

We have not room to speak farther on this subject at present, 
but hope it may be considered in all points of view. The im- 
portance of having both a lower and a higher class of eommon 
schools, is certainly very evident; and on this plan they might 
be founded without great expense. 


POPULAR CO.OPERATION IS NECESSARY TO THE 
“SUCCESS OF SCHOOLS. 
Every intelligent and practical friend of education, must 
have perceived the great importance of an active popular co- 
iow with every plan undertaken for its improvement. 
Ley the community which has a good teacher, a well 
provided and well conducted school: out doubly happy one 
which has, at the same time, a spirit of co-operation among 
the people, and family habits of such a nature as to favor the 
plans of the instructor, and to aid in their accomplishment. 

Many parents there are, who go so far as to see that their 
children learn the lessons assigned for them to study at home, 
but who seem to content themselves with this, when they 
should go farther. How small a proportion, even of this class, 
have established such an intellectual system in their family 
arrangements, that the child may be said to be ever in school ? 
There are families in which this desirable state of things act- 
ually exists, in a considerable degree; and, with some care and 
labor, it might be enjoyed in many others. Such things greatly 
depend on habit. 

he tone of conversation at table and at the fireside is of 
greater importance than many imagine: so are the books and 
newspapers read and thrown before the young. The father, 
at his work-bench or behind his counter, while hoeing his corn 
or pursuing any other of our social forms of useful labor, may 
be communicating to his sons and other companions, lessons 
on an endless variety ef useful topics ; while the mother may 
ordinarily find still more frequent and upportune occasions to 
pursue a similar course with her daughters. 

Domestic education is of such extreme importance, that it 
ean hardly be too carefully attended to. It is true that in 
Connecticut it is probably appreciated and practised in as high 
a degree as in any part of the world. Here we have many 
shining examples of it; and no person acqnainted with the 
State, can hesitate to assign the general character of the peo- 
ple, in a great degree, to the influence of the family. 

Let us consider for a moment the amount of time to be dis- 
posed of by a child or youth in the intervals of school hours, 
and compare it with that occupied in school. We may set the 
latter at thirty hours a week during eleven moaths in the year, 
as the highest rate: that is, 1,560 hours, or the amount of 65 
days and nights. Where the school is kept eight months, the 
child spends, at the utmost, only 990 hours in school, or 41 days 








and nights, 
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Now if the child had but 12 waking hours in the day, and 
should never be detained from school a single day in eleven 
menths, he would have more time out of it than in it. But, 
taking things as they are, we may safely set down the time 
spent in school by children during the years when they attend 
school, at not more than one third or one quarter of that spent 
out of it. If then the parents can do any thing effectively in 
favor of the eduéation of their children while in their compa- 
ny, they can have a great deal of time to do it. 

And here we may stop a moment to advert to the danger we 
are always in, of feelingas if there were akind of magic in a 
school, to render it necessarily more favorable to improvement 
than any other place. Alas, how far is this from thefact! In 
a great many instances, the child is there exposed to physical 
trials and moral difficulties most unfavorable to moral improve- 
ment. We should bear in mind, therefore, that while we have 
our children around us, we commonly have them in a purer 
atmosphere, more comfortable pcsitions, anda state of greater 
freedom to listen to instructions, and to ask for explanations, 
than the vast majority of children customarily enjoy in their 
schools. If, therefore, we have the sagacity to select appro- 
priate subjects, and to propose them in the best manner, what 
an important institution for their education do we preside over 
while we sit at our own firesides and tables, and pursue many 
of the daily employments of life! 





OUR SCHOOL LAWS SHOULD BE SIMPLE. 


One general fault in the school systems of those States 
which have any, is their complexity. The writer of these 
remarks has had experience in the service of an inspector of 
common schools in the State of New York, and has heard the 
system greatly objected to on account of the numerous stat- 
utes relating toit, as well asthe multiplicity of little formalities 
required, and the doubtful interpretation of which various 
points are susceptible. His own experience has also justified 
those objections. Probably most persons who have exercised 
offices under these statutes would acknowledge, that such de- 
fects have greatly embarrassed the operations of the school 
system of that S.ate ; and that many districts and towns might 
every year be found, which, if judged strictly, have wut a good 
claim to the money divided by the State. 

A few evils which it is important to guard against in every 
common school system, may here be mentioned 

Ist. The negleet of frequent visitations to the schools. 
School officers should not be required to go in a body, for that 
often doubles the inconvenience of attending. The practice 
of visiting in this manner gives an air of solemnity and strict- 
ness to those occasions, which is quite the opposite of the char- 
acter they ought to bear. The visits should be frequent, not 
at fixed times, and so familiar as not necessarily to interrupt 
the usual occupations of the master or scholars. The school 
officers should so distribute their labors, that each might have 
the particular’ supervision of the school nearest his house, or 
most convenient to his daily walks. More than one officer 
should be assigned to each school, when it is practicable ; and 
all the officers of a town should be authorized and expected to 
visit all the schools when convenient. 

2d. The want of frequent and well regulated meetings of 
school officers. In most places school officers meet but seldom, 
and then merely to attend to pecuniary or other external mat- 
ters. In too many cases, we find there is little or no concert 
even in attending to these interests; but one person is left to 
act alone, or nearly so, with an undue amount of care, labor, 
and responsibility, and without the benefit of assistance or ad- 
vice from well qualified associates. Such individuals may be 
found in some places, who have, as it were, kept the schools 
alive during a term of years. Their services have been of great 
value: but they are generally liberal as well as practical men, 
who have some correct views of what guod schools and sys- 
tems are, and whose experience has prepared them highly to 
value and efficiently to appreciate any good plans for their 
= 

chool officers should meet often, and attend to every im- 
portant department committed to theireare. A regular order 
of business should be adopted and strictly adhered to. The 
time and oe of meeting should be fixed and known. When 
the friends of education shall occupy their appropriate sta- 
tions, and when the spirit which isto be desired shall be 


generally diffused, we shall see at least an hour ina month 
appropriated to the regular meetings of school officers in every 
township or society, and the secretary’s records will show that 
not only the receipts and expenditures, but also the conduct 
and character of teachers are watched over, the systems of 
government and instruction, the arrangements in the school 
and on its premises, the books, fixtures, and apparatus, as well 
as the use to which they are put. Then we may hope to see 
also, records of the number of visits paid by each member to 
schools, and of the observations made in person, on defects ob- 
served, improvements made or proposed, meritorious teachers 
and pupils recommended. 
(To be continued.) 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS NATURALLY TENDS 
TO THE BENEFIT OF COLLEGES. 


It has often been foretold, by some of the friends of educa- 
tion in this country, that wherever common schoois might be 
improved, the higher institutions of learning would soon rise 
higher in public esteem and patronage. “Others have seemed 
to think that the improvement of colleges ought first to be aim- 
ed at, as the only measure for the improvement of schools. 

Without insisting that either is an object of indifference, or 
even destitute of great importance, we may safely say that with- 
out good common schools, the people of any State can hardly 
be expected to place a very high value on the high institutions. 
At the same time, it is both more gratifying and more i“ to 
admit that the interests of colleges and schools are closely and 
indeed inseparably connected. The truth jis, that every step 
taken in favor of education in any department, is to be regard - 
ed asa common benefit, and the friends of the private and pub-- 
lic schoul, the academy, the college, the university and the 
seminary, should rejoice at it together. 





SABBATH SCHOOLS AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Whoever has attentively considered the intellectual influen- 
ces of our Sabbath schools, must expect them to operate very 
powerfully in favor of education at large. The € portion of time 
eccupicd by the ccauuers ty thelr tusu UUttwne bU SUTATI, ta 
some persons might presume it to be insufficient to produce 
great effects. But it is founded and conducted on certain prin- 
ciples which have great value and efficiency in themselves. 

In the must ordinary exercises, the scholars are questioned 
minutely on the import of the words in the lesson, and are te- 
quired to give attention to the meaning of what they stady, as 
well as to express that meaning, often in la ge of their 
own. Both these exercises are truly intellectual, of primary 
importance, yet extensively neglected in common schools. 
Another advantage lies in the natural and happy connection 
of several branches of learning in the same lessons; for exam- 
pls, reading, geography, history, &e. tis probable that = | 
persons have first learned, from experience in a Sabbath school, 
that more than one branch of knowledge may be taught at the 
same time, not only without loss, but actually with advantage. 
The teacher of.a sabbath school has also unities to 
learn something of the value and importance of the discipline 
of persuasion, and the way of applying the law of love to the 
government of a class. Having no compulsory power placed 
in his hands, he has felt his entire dependeace on moral means ; 
and while the characters as well as the minds of his pupils 
have been improving under it, in most cases he may be found 
to have shared doubly in the benefit. 

The teacher of a Sabbath school, in most cases, soon finds 
reason to prepare himself for his weekly instructions, by = 
and reflection; and those who have had most experience will 
probably be most ready to agree, that the very system offers re- 
markable incentives to a regular discipline of the mind, as well 
as of the heart. 

Now, without going farther with particulars in this place, we 
may remark what is very evident indeed, that experience in 
such a course of study, teaching and government, is highly {a- 
vorable to the formation of a character for other branches of 
instruction. Indeed, without such characteristics as this pro- 
cess is calculated to foster, no one can be a teacher: 
while, if these be possessed, other deficiencies can scarcely be 

ed as essential, or at least as insurmountable. hile 





therefore we may look with a longing eye for the time when 
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seminaries for teachers may be established, and all our schools 
furnished by them, we may partly console ourselves with the 
reflection, that a system has been in operation for some years, 
in which some of the most important ends of such seminaries 
have been in some degree obtained ; and, that, we may hope 
to select out of the thousands of Sabbath school teachers, some 
hundreds at least, of male and female instructors for our com- 
mon schools, whoare prepared to favor improvements in edu- 
cation. 





HOW TEACHERS MAY BE INSTRUCTED BY FRIENDS OF 
EDUCATION. 


Two or three years ago it was mentioned in an European 
journal, that a Swiss clergyman living in a small town in one 
of the cantons, had offered to give gratuitous instruction to as 
many teachers as might choose to attend, during the month in 
which there was a vacation in the schools; and that mary 
availed themse‘ves of his offer, with evident advantage. 

This gentleman, having the good of the public at heart, 
and through an acquaintance with the condition of the schools, 
their noe he and the state of society, had useful suggestions 
to make, not merely of a general and theoretical character, 
but also such as were particularly applicable to existing circum- 
stances. He made no erp to any great or extraordina- 
ry science ; and probably had not time to prepare even a sin- 
gle written lecture ; but he knew how the people might man- 
age to instruct’ and govern their pupils better than they did, 
and he simply told them the way. He knew that the arrange- 
ments of the seats and desks in their schools might be impro- 
ved ; and, to make them understand his reasons, he could take 
the opportunity to give them a few important facts concerning 
the human frame and constitution. 

A little reflection will convince the reader, that in the course 
of a month, the philanthropic man spokea of, might have com- 
municated a large amount of useful instruction, and at its close 
roust have had the minds of the teachers in an improved state, 
and prepared for future improvements. He might also have 
arranged for regular meetings of teachers, founded libraries, 


and sat on foot many useful plans. 
Awd nee aioapla, ahanp ond afisient ie ouch «a plan! - It ic 


natural to enquire, after hearing of it: Had he not many imi- 
tators? Are not all the teachers in Switzerland favored with 
similar instruction? The next question natural to us, is: Why 
may we not have many imitators in our own country—es- 
pecially in Connecticut? Between the time of engaging 
teachers for the schools in a given town or neighborhood, and 
the period when they are to commence their labors, how favor- 
able an oppenenity is sometimes offered, for any clergyman, 
or other friend of education, to invite them to assemble when 
and where their mutual convenience will permit, to hear a few 
familiar remarks on the importance of the station they are to 
occupy, and the means by which its duties may best be per- 
formed ! 

One may be inclined to say, I am not adequately prepared 
for the instruction’ of teachers ; I have indeed been engaged 
in the instraction of men in law, in religion, or, as an editor, 
in the various branches touched by the press; but I have not 
so much as seen a teachers’ seminary, and know not how such 
institutions are conducted. This objection is not to be regard- 
ied. Many a man in our country, many aman in every county 

n this state, is sufficiently well informed about schoo! keeping, 
to talk afew hours, and even many, to the teachers of com- 
mon schools, for their benefit, and the good of their pupils. 

Let one man in each county or township propose one meet- 
ing, and if he please, engage some friend to assist him, and in 
many instances, we will almost promise, all present will urge 
another and another meeting. The perusal of any of the 
books from which our extracts are given in this paper, will 
suggest abundance of topics for lectures. 


SOME MODIFICATIONS OF OUR DISTRICT SYSTEM 
NEEDED. 

The district system, as many of our readers probably well 
know, is liable to some great objections in certain cases, par- 
ticularly when strictly adhered to in large towns. It is not 
improbable that many persons best acquainted with its opera- 
tion under such circumstances, may, before this, have looked 
upon it as requiring modificatiops, or even a thorough altera- 








tion. To adapt the requisitions of school laws to-the conven- 
ience of those who are. affected by them, is generally doing an 
important service to education. Another great benefit may 
also be secured by taking advantage of the peculiar facilities 
oo the improvement of schools by a large and compact popu- 
ation. 

Some of the evils which commonly belong to the district 
system in this state, do not caper spans from the provi- 
sions of the laws, and yet are generally found to exist. Such 
features may be traced to long practised habits, or to opinions 
which prevail in the minds of the public. Other evils, which 
we need not distinguish from the rest, seem to be the natural 

roduct of the system itself. We may here notice a few of 
th kinds indiseriminately. 

One of the evils commonly is, that there is little or no con- 
cert of action beyond the limits of the districts. Those who 
have the appointment and supervision of teachers, should be in 
the way cL estending their knowledge, and improving their 
views of instruction, as well as the teachers themselves. This 
cannot be done fast enongh, unless they occasionally associate 
in considerable numbers, and have opportunities to learn the 
opinions and practices of each other. I[t is highly useful, also, 
to have the schools which we superintend, inspected by friends 
who have other schools under their direction. They will com- 
mend what they approve, and suggest what we perhaps might 
not have thought of in years. 

If we compare a school house which is liable to frequent in- 
spection, with one which is known tobe never visited, in what 
a different state do we commonly find the desks and benches, 
the floors and walls, the yard and the children! The teacher 
is incited to greater exertion. So is the Committee which 
superintends a district. If the members feel that they have no 
overseer to approve of their faithfulness, or to discover their 
negligence, they too often seem to strive to do as little as the 
laws require, and sometimes fall below its standard. But in 
places where they are associated with many more, and where 
an active system is in existence, they strive to do the most they 
can, and learn how to «do many things which they would never 
have attempted alone. 

By a close adherence to the district system in large towns, 
we fail to secure the advantages of well classified schools. 
Common education should not only be made universal: it 
should be elevated as high as — But it is the nature of 
the district system, when rigidly adhered to, to keep it limited. 
No single district perhaps, has the authority and the means 
necessary for the establishment and support of a high school ; 
and the limited concert of action before spoken of, prevents an 
union of strength and resources. The low views of the grade 
of education desirable, at the same time, probably prevents the 
idea of a higher school from entering the minds of the officers 
and the public. 

Now there are strong reasons to be urged, in favor of redu- 
cing the number of schools for children of the middle age, in 
some places, and establishing new ones for tliose below and 
above it. Many of those reasons apply more strongly to large 
towns than to any other parts of the state. The need is great- 
er, and the facilities are superior. The influence of such im- 
provements would also be more active and powerful elsewhere, 
ifcommenced in the large towns. 

The deviations from the district system which we would 
first recommend, would therefore be the following: Ist. The 
combination of all the school officers of every large town, un- 
der one systematic and active plan of operations. 

2d. The classification of schools under their direction, on 
broad principles, adapted to the general convenience and bene- 
fit of the inhabitants. 

In onpey the system of supervision, the principal fea- 
tures of the public schvol society of the city of New York 
would probably be found best adapted to the objects in view. 
How changed for the better would the schools of Hartford or 
New Haven appear, or those of Middletown, New London, 
Norwich, Litchfield, or any other of the principal towns, 
if they were under the charge of an active and united society 
consisting of the leading friends of common education around 
them; and if they were distributed, remedelled, and put on 4 
footing corresponding with the wants ofthe people and the in 
terests of the public! Primary schools on excellent plans ye 
unknown in Connecticut, would be multiplied ;—secondar: 
schools, less numerous than the present district schools, woul 
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be opened for children of the middle age ;—and one hizher 
school would finish the education of the most promising youth 
of both sexes, and prepare and knprove the teachers for all. 

How soon w a@ more extensive correspondence and co- 
operation then be established among the friends of education in 
the state! Toconfer with others, to visit each others’ schools, 
to seek farther improvements, would soon become the pleasing 
and honorable occupation € many hours, with many of our 
most intelligent and virtuous citizens, 


4. 





EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


The leading article of the last number of the North Ameri- 
ean Review, is devoted to common school education. Its au- 
thorship we have seen attributed to R. Rantoul, Esq., member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. It closes with some 
considerations on the necessity of providing Normal schools, 
or Teachers’ seminaries, fur the better education of teachers, 
male and female, for our common schools, and quotes 
with cordial approbation, the following remarks of Dr. Chan- 
ning :— 

“ We need an institution for the formation of better teachers; 
and, until this step is taken, we can make no important pro- 
gress. The most ery ing want in this Commonwealth is the 
want of accomplished teachers. We boast of our schools, but 
our schools do comparatively little, for want of educated in- 
structers. Without good teaching, a school is but a name. 
An institution for training men to train the young would be a 
fountain of living waters, sending forth streams to refresh 
present and future ages. As yet, our legislators have denied 
to ‘the pcor and laboring classes this prineipal means of their 
elevation. We trust they will not always prove blind to the 
highest interest of the State. 

“ We want better teachers, and more teachers, for all classes 
of society, for rich and poor, for children and adults. We 
want that the resources of the community should be directed 
to the procuring of better instructers, as its highest concern. 
One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society will be, 
the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the 
community. When a people shall learn that its greatest 
benefactors, and most important members, are men devoted to 
the liberal instruction of all its classes, to the work of raising to 
life its buried intellect, it will have opened to itself the path of 
true glory. This truth is making its way. Socrates is now 
regarded as the greatest man in the age of great men. The 
name of king has grown dim before that of apostle, To teach, 
whether by word or action, is the highest function on earth.” 


There is also an extract from a Report of the Committee on 
Education to the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1837, recom- 
mending an appropriation of ten thousand dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a ‘Teachers’ seminary. The language of this 
extract would become our own State. 


“That the highest interest in Massachusetts is, and will 
always continue to be, the just and equal instruction cf all her 
citizens, so far as the circumstances of each individual will 
permit it to be imparted; that her chief glory for two hundred 
years, has been the extent in which this instruction was dif- 
fused, the result of provident legislation, to promote the com- 
mon cause, and secure the perpetuity of the common interest ; 
that, for many years, a well grounded apprehension has been 
entertained, of the neglect of our common schools by large 
portions of our community, and of the comparative degradation 
to which these institutions might fall from such neglect ; that 
the friends of universal education bave long looked to the 
legislature for the establishment of one or more seminaries de- 
voted to the purpose of supplying qualified teachers for the 
town and district schools, by whose action alone other jadi- 
cious provisions of law could be carried into full effect; * * * 
that, although much has been done within two or three years, 
for encouragement of our town schools by positive enactment, 
and more by the liberal spirit newly awakened in our several 
communities, yet the number of competent teachers is found, 
by universal experience, so far inadequate to supply the de- 
mand for them, as to be the priaciple obstacle to improvement, 
and the greatest deficiency of our republic.” 

In reply to the objection, that it would be useless to educate 
teachers, because the compensation is too small to insure young 





men of talent to enter into the profession, the Review says :— 


“], Educate teachers, and the compensation will be increa- 
sed. If you furnish better teachers for the public schools, pri- 
vate schools will be discontinued, and leave at liberty a fund 
for public teachers. * * * * * 

“2. If female teachers can be educated in the most perfect 
manner, they would be employed with great advantage in 
many of the schools now kept by men. * * * * * 

“3. The calculation does not stop here. It is trne economy 
to buy an article that is worth your money, and many have been 
ruined by buying cheap penny worths in education, no less than 
in trade. A good master will teach and benefit a school more 
in two months, than a master poorly qualified, ina year. li 
will be found much cheaper to employ the best teachers. A 
boy kept till he is eighteen in an ordinary district school, and 
then sent for three years to a common country academy, is not 
so well fitted for active life at twenty-one, as every boy might 
be at sixteen, in such a school as ought to be kept in every dis- 
trict in the Commonwealth, and well might be, if we had our 
essential Normal schools in full operation. Whoever, there- 
fore, will be still content to give his son no better education 
than we have mentioned, may have it at less than the ot 
cost, by employing the best teachers, and his’son produce an 
income, instead of requiring an expense, for the last five years 
of minority. But he who gives his children a comparatively 
superior education in the present state of things, would not 
rest satisfied till he had educated them in the same degree 
above the improved standard: And, in so doing, he would not 
depart from the strictest economy ; for an enlightened commu- 
nity produces and accumulates wealth faster, in a vastly greater 
ratio, than the proportionate additional cost of their education. 
A million of dollars a year, judiciously applied to the improve- 
ment of young heads and hearts, for the next thirty years, 
would not merely be refunded, but the state would be much 
more than thirty millions richer in visible property, at the end 
of the period.” 


“ The Normal school must begin with females, hecause there 
is more unappropriated female talent than can b t into ac- 
tion ; because females can be educated cheaper, and, in the 
first instance, quicker, and better, and will teach cheaper after 
they are qual ed ; because the primary schools, which proper- 
ly belong to females, are in the worst condition, and need most 
to be reformed, and because, by reforming these, we therehy 
improve all the highe@@chools. By raising up the foundation 
we necessarily elevate the rstructure. An improvement 
in the rudiments of education, among children of from four to 
ten years of age, would be felt through all the schools, as these 
young scholars passed into higher classes. The public would 
perceive the benefit, and enter with alacrity into the measures 
necessary to carry out a thorough reformation.” 


We should hail the establishment of such a seminary in 
the state of Connecticut as the dawning of a new era in com- 
mon school education. f 





EARLY ASSOCIATIONS, 


The pleasing recollections connected with the homes of our 
childhood, often influence our conduct as well as our feelings, 
in after life. Menvho travel or reside abroad for many years, 
often, perhaps always, feel strong inclinations to return to their 
birth-places. Many such return; while multitades never 
change their homes, because they are bound there by such in- 
teresting connections. 

How strange it seems, at first thought, that so few ever should 
admit that they have any pleasing associations with their 
school-houses! Yet how true it is; and plainly itis proved by 
the reluctance shown by parents to visit the schools! If we 
had associations of decided pleasure connected with the sehoo}- 
house, should we not regard it with lively interest, while the 
resort of our children ? 

A lady of this State not long since remarked in conversa- 
tion, that she could not pretend to bavea single agreeable recul- 
lection connected with her school-house; and a gentleman, 
while urgently arguing in favor of an immediate and general 
improvement in seats and desks of the Connecticut common 
schools, declared that he never thougbt of that which he at- 
tended in hia boyhood, without a lively remembrance of the 
prolonged weariness and pains he suffered, during his confine- 
ment there, on high benches without backs. 
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Make the schools comfortable and pleasant, and we shall 
soon have a generation grown up, with prejudices not against 
them, but in their favor. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The year 1810 may be regarded as the commencement of 
the Revolutionary war in most parts of Spanish South Amer- 
ica; and from that period the history of improvements in edu- 
cation may be dated. All the States or nations which about 
that time began toclaim an independent existence, aimed at in- 
tellectual as well as political improvement ; and, indeed, to a 
are less degree, there was a tendency showed to religious 

iberty. However, they all have been content, for the present, 

with some encroachments on the government of the priest- 
hood, though they have established their political independence. 
They have also made exertions for general and extensive sys- 
tems of education, honorable to the character of some of their 
statesmen. 

In most instances, however, the plans adopted have proved 
inappropriate to the state of things; and although great things 
have been talked of, there has been a want of spirit, and but 
little has been accomplished. New Grenada, however, has the 
honor of persevering in this great enterprize, with a spirit and 
success far superior to the others; and the results are highly 
ereditable and gratifying. Happily the most patriotic and in- 
fluential statesmen of New Grenada, have been decided friends 
of education, excepting that period when Bolivar, after his re- 
turn from Peru, exercised an influence of a contrary character. 

The scattered population, with their hereditary ignorance 
and debasement, throw obstacles in the way of multiplying and 
improving schools, which would have disheartened men less 
intelligent and devoted than Presidents Santander and Mos- 
quera, and their chief coadjutors in their noble enterprize. in 
our country, and especially in our own State, we have had no 
experience in many of the difficulties which they had to en- 
countess; and yet, by exerting all their strength, and using 
means appropriate, they have accomplished much, and are 
continually doing more. 

€ propose to notice hereafter, a few leading facts connect- 
ed with the establishment and sustaining of common schools in 
that quarter of our continent, with the hope that the examples 
of the distinguished men by whom@bhey have been fostered, 
may stimulate many of our r rs with their generous spirit, 
and unconquerable persevera For the present, however 
we will only add, that the gentlemen above mentioned, as well 
as several of their most enlightened countrymen, and others 
of a kindred character, from different parts of South America 
and Mexico, resided some tite in New York, where opportu- 
nity was found to become acquainted with their views and 
abilities ; and a correspondence with some of them since their 
return, enables us to speak with confidence and some famil- 
iarity, of recent as well as former events in those extensive re- 

ions. : 

. One of the most interesting men alluded to above, is Gene- 
ral Herran. He joined the Patriot army at the age of four- 
teen, but was soon made prisoner by the Spaniards, in whose 
hands he underwent severe privations. From his release till 
the end of the war, he wasonstantly engaged in active ser- 
vice in Colombia and Peru. After its close he spent several 
years in Europe, where, meeting with Mosquera, and being 
persuaded by his eloquent appeals as well as his example, he 
determined to devote himself to the improvement of public 
education at home; dnd employed the remainder of his time 
in Europe and this country, in mquiries and observations con- 
cerning books, laws, and methods of instruction. 

General Herran’s observations while in New York, made 
him a decided friend of Sabbath school and Temperance Sc- 
cieties; and.afier his return to Bogota, the capital of New 
Grenada, he assiduously devoted himself to the establishment 
of similar associations among bis fellow-citizens. In this he 
has met with considerable success. 

With great judgment, and in a manner highly creditable to 
themselves, the Congress, at their, last session, appointed Gen- 
eral Herran Mipister of the Interior and of Instruction. This 
office places all the school system in the whole of that exten- 
sive Republic, at his direction; and he will doubtless intro- 
duce improvements as fast and as far as the state of things will 
permit. 

















Several of the distinguished South Americans are friends off~ 


religious reformation; and, among the Protestant principl 
which they have in their hearts adopted, is that the Bib 
ought to be freely distributed, and familiarly read in school 
Santander and Mosquera are Vice-Presidents of the American 
Bible Society ; and Rocafuerte, the President of Equador, way 
imprisoned in Mexico, a few years since, for his bold and pub- 
lic expression of Protestant prin@iples. . 

New Grenada, young as the Republic is, and extensive as is 
her territory, has been for some years.under an uniform ang 
organized system of education. Each department has 
university, each province a college, and subordinate to the 
are high schools in greater numbers, and common school 
which now educate a great part of thechildren. All these it- 
stitutions have their appropriate officers, who are required tw 
make regular reports through designated channels to the Gov- 
ernors, who transmit them to the Minister of Instruction. His 
orders, with the measures adopted by the general Congress 
are communicated through the same channels. The annu 
reports, which are 
active operation. any of the common schools are condueted 
on the simultaneous and mutual system of instruction. At 





Bogota, the capital, is a female college, established by the gov- FF 


ernment, with a lady for President. Within a few years, the 
old Spanish plan of education in the colleges and universiti 
has been almost entirely superseded. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON EDUCATION. 


We give below short extracts from several books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals, on different branches of education, and chiefly 
relating to schools, that we may in this brief manner acquaint 
our readers with the titles, authors, and some of the opinions of 
the publications, which we consider worthy of their attention, 
In future we may pursue this plan still farther. 








IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


(From Mrs. Sigourney’s “ Letters to Mothers,” 240 pages 12 mo. 
1838.—Page 135.) 


“ Our primary district schools stand most in need of reform 
ation. Phe education of their teachers is often exceedingly 
defective. ‘In every age, even oe be heathen,’ said 
ther, ‘the necessity has been felt of aving good tutors and 
schoolmasters, in order to make any thing respectable of a na- 
tion. But surely we are not to sit still and wait until they 
grow up of themselves. We can neither chop them out of 
wood, nor hew them out of stone. God will work no mira- 
cles to furnish that which we have means to provide. We 
must therefore apply our care and money to make them.’ 
“The establishment of Normal schools would be a blessing 
to our country. Well chosen libraries, connected with the 
schouls in our remote villages, are a desirable appendage. * * 


It is obvious that the character of our schools should keep fi 


pace with the spirit of our very advancing age. This must be 
done, by demanding of teachers high degrees of intellectual ar 
tainment, of moral principle, and of that deep religious feel 
ing, which shunning sectarian barriers, incorporates itself with 
every imparted rudiment of knowledge. When they are thus 
elevated, let them be held in honor. Let the statesman con 
sider them as his coadjutors. Let jurisprudence view them as 
having power to check crime in its earliest germinations, and 
to diminish the population of our prisons, more than all the 
terrors of the penal code. Letthe guardians of virtue and pié- 
ty, take them mto hallowed brotherhood. Let parents uphold 
them witn marked respect, and foster in their children the ne 


ble sentiment of Alexander: “I am indebted to my father for| 


living, but to my teacher for living well.’ 

“Those who have faithfully labored in the work of educa- 
tion for many years, should receive marks of distinction from 
the community.” 





Awnats oF Epucation.—Seats and Writing Deshe. 

We have received the Octoher number of this valuable 
Journal, which our school societies shou!d take as a part of the 
“ Teacher’s Lessons,” or the teachers themselves should unite 
and take it together. 

In an article on “ Luther’s Writing Desk,” the writer, whe 
speaks with the experience of twenty years as a teacher ia 
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common schools, urges their introduction into our district 
schools, as a great saving of time, and health, and money, al- 
though the first cost should he $50 fo: h scholar. 

The writer quotes from a letter of D¥. Smith, in reference to 
tbe ordinary writing desks in our schools. 


“ Tothese wretched articles of common school furniture are 
we to look, in some measure, for the cause of so many distor- 
tions of the bones, spinal diseases, chronic affections, now so 
valent throughout the country. Symmetry of form may be 
ranged, the vital organs imperfectly perform their functions, 
and a train of maladies destructive to health, may all be refer- 
red, in some instances, to the stiff bench, and the still worse 
writing desk in the common class of school houses.” 


Again the same physician says, 


“There is a radical defect in the seats of our school rooms. 
The seats should be more comfortable, and prevent the bones 
annualfof the chest from being cramped down and binding the di- 
2 all infigestive organs. 
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aes “Very small children, in schools, become excessively weary, 
~ gov-peter sitting a little time on stiff benches—are sleepy, and can 
rs, th reely be kept awake. This is nature’s mode of seeking re- 
srsities {from the pressure and gravity of the chest which is confi- 


ing both bones aud muscles. They should certainly be per- 
nitted either to have a recumbent posture, which is thus indica- 
ied, or they should be kept but a very little time in one posi- 
ion. Mal-formation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs, 












phlets nding 1n consumption and death in middle life, besides a mul- 
chiefly itude of minor ils, have often had their origin in the school 
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VENTILATING AND LIGHTING SCHOOL.ROOMS. 
(From “ Fireside Education, by the author of Peter Parley’s Tales.” 
400 pages 12mo. 1838.—P. 340. 

OOLS. 





In the construction of school-houses, several points ought to 

mo. foe carefully attended to. In the first place, the interior should 
so arranged, as to facilitate the evolutions of the school, 
eform-§.0d place the pupils in posturesto be easily reviewed by the 
dinglyJeacher. Itshould also be of ample size, ——s if we con- 
id sider the d t to health from foul air. Itis a well known 






















fact, that death has recently occurred in some of our school 
from the impurity of the air. Will parents hear this, an 
ever go to the school-room, and see whether the health, nay, 
offthe lives of their children are safe ? 

“The subject of warming school-houses, is also one that 
demands great care and skill. The lighting of those edifices 
should be so managed as to spare the eyes of children. Dr. 
Reynolds remarks: ‘How much talent lies dormant through 
the seisitiveness of the eye-sight, occasioned by inordinate 
and untimely use of the eyes! This last mentioned evil is 
increasing to a fearful amount among the young. Accurate 
enquiries have convinced me, that a large number of these indi- 
viduals must go back to the school-room to find the source of 
their infirmities.’ 

“Dr. Howe says: ‘There are some obvious dangers to 
which children are exposed in schools, which may be pointed 
out in a few words. You will often see a class of children 
reading or writing with the sun shining on their books, or 
writing in a dark afternon, with their backs to the window. 
and their bodies obstructing its little light; and if you tell 
the master he is perilling the eye-sight of his scholars, he 
thinks he gives you a complete discomfiture by saying, that he 
has kept school sofor ten years, and never knew a boy to 
come blind. Nevertheless, itis a cause of evil, and so surely 
as it exists it will be followed by its effects.’ ” 
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THE PRACTICE OF MUSIC AND DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


(From Professor Stow’s Report on the Prussian Schools, made to the 
Legislature of Ohio in 1838.—A pamphlet.) 


“The universal success also and beneficial results with 
which the arts of Drawing and Designing, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, have been introduced into schools, was another 

ct peculiarly interesting tome. I asked all the teachers with 
whom I conversed, whether they did not sometimes find chil- 
dren actually. incapable of learning to draw and to sing. 1. 
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have had but one reply, and that Was, that they found the same 





diversity of natural talent in regard to these, asin regard to 
reading, writing, and other branches of education ; but they 

d never seen a child who was capable of learning to read 
and write, who could not be taught to sing well and draw 
neatly, and that too without taking any time which would at 
allinterfere with, indeed which would not actually promote his 
progress in other studies.” 





From “ American Enovcation,” by Rey, B. O. Pzzns. 


“I most devoutly pray to,God, that his warning voice, in the 
riots, mobs, and lynchings, which have grown so common in 
our land, may be duly heeded by the nation, and may rid us of 
that fatal self-complacency, which causes us to expect the 
perpetuity of our government on any other grounds than the 
general prevalence of something more than a merely nominal 
education. We appear as a people to have become so com- 
pletely intoxicated with liberty, as to have forgotten that “it 
is a state of duty as well as privilege.” In the licentions en- 
joyment of its rights, we overlook its obligations. In our in- 
temperate commemoration of national independence, we are 
totally forgetful, that to perpetuate its blessings will demand 
of us quite as much of virtue and intelligence, as its achieve- 
ment cost our fathers, of their blood and treasure. 

“ The amount of information acquired, and the intellectual 
and moral developement attained by the generality of our citi- 
zens in the common schools, are far below the demand of their 

litical relations. The theory of our government calls for the 

ighest kind of intelligetice among the people.” 





EDUCATION IS NOT CONFINED TO THE SCHOOL.HOUSE. 


(From “ Aids to Mental Development, or, Hints to Parents, &c. B 
a Lady of Philadelphie.” 340 pages 12 mo.—P. 10. : 


“Education is not the limited object which it is general] 
conceived to be; confined to the few years spent at sélloal, 
and the small portion of elementary knowledge acquired 
there : but it comprehends the dispositions that a child is _per- 
mitted to indulge, the habits that it forms, the examples which 
it imitates, and the companions with whom it associates: a 
truth that strikes home to the hearts of parents, and makes 
much more serious demands upon their affections and self-de- 
nial, than all the most costly schools would require ; for it cal!s 
upon them to begin first with the discipline of their own hearts 
and tempers. It requires that they should first of all learn to 
govern themselves. This is a truth that calls for so much, 
and, in most instances, would demand so complete a revolu- 
tion of enaracter, and the relinquishment of so many darling 
habits and long nourished propensities, that few are willing to 
acknowledge, even to themselves, its importance in the attain- 
ment of the object which they profess to have more at heart 
than any other in life.” 





THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
EDUCATION. 


The triennial convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, which recently met in Philadelphia, de- 
voted an evening to the subject of education. Several excel- 
lent addresses were made—four of them by bishops; anda 
resolution was unanimously adopted, urging on their pastors 
and people, its great importance, and the duty of promoting it, 
arising out of its inseparable connection with the best interests 
of man in this world and the future. Another resolution pro- 
vided for the appointment of a committee of three, to keep the 
subject before the minds of the people, and to report at the next 
convention, in 1841. - Cag 

At the same time, the Rev. B. O. Peers, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was appointed editor of the Episcopal Recorder, to as- 
sume its direction in December, when he will become a resi- 
dent of the city of New York. This gentleman has been dis- 
tinguished for several years, as one of the most intelligent, 
active, and influential friends of education in the west. He 
formerly held the office of President of Transylvania Universi- 
ty, and has been long engaged in instruction. His residence in 
New York will enable him to extend his influence, for the ben- 
efit of out country. His views of education are sound and deci- 
ded ; and they will be found expressed in a valuable work he 
has just published, entitled “ American Education.” 
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WINDHAM COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

Owing to somedelay in getting out the October number of the 
Journal, we are enabled to present from the Windham County Gazette, 
the official account ofthe first Convention which has been held in the 
state, in pursuance of the vote of the Board. 

If the other counties take up the movement with the same spirit and 
unanimity that prevailed at that Convention, we shall realize in an 
abundant measure the anticipation of the Board in their address to the 
people of the state. By these conventions it is hoped, that a vigorous 
impulse will be given to the cause of common school instruction 
throughout the state; and that its friends, by this interchange of senti- 
ments, and acquaintance with each other, will form new bonds of sym- 
pathy, and channels of united effort in promoting its success. It will 

good and pleasant for the citizens of one republic thus to come togeth- 
er for an object so dear to them all; to provide for the improvement in 
knowlege, in usefulness, andih piety, of the thousands of children and 
youth who are soon to take the places of their fathers ; to forget the dis- 
tinetions of party and of sect; and to invoke the blessing of the Al- 
mighty upon their deliberations and doings. 

“ In pursuance of a notice given by the Commissioner of Common 
Schools for Windham County, a Convention was held at Brooklyn, 
on the 10th inst., consisting of the following delegates from the several 
School Societies : 

Brooxtyn.—D. P. Tyler, W. Hutchins, A White, U. Fuller, E. 


Fogg. 

Wociseitows-033. Caimpbell, D, Stanton, G. Basset. 

Scotianp.—O. C. Whiton, J. Palmer, C. Smith, W. K. Dorrance, 
C.N., Pelmer, D. F. Smith, N. R. Lillie. 

Pianrie.p.—Rev. Mr. Rockwell, J. Witter, W. H. Cogswell, F. 
B. Johnson, M. Burgess, A. Harris. 

3p Society, Winpuam.—E. Williams, N. Fitch. 

—— Kiuuinciy.—S, Rood, J. 8. Brainard, L. Graves, H. Arnold, 

. Day. 

Pomrret.—W. James, W. O. Green, C. Hubbard, H. Holt, C. Mat- 
thewson, B. Hickes, D. Hunt. 

Asincton.—G. Sharpe, N.S. Hunt, J. Holbrook, J. A. Dresser, E. 
W. Sessions, D. Hicks, D. Dresser, C. Osgood, E. Lord, G. 8. In- 
galls, R. D. Sharpe, P. M. Allen, J. W. Dewey, W. Williams. 

Woopsrock, 2p Sociery.—J. EF. Williams, M. Chandler, E. Stod- 
dard, E. Litchfield, 2d, L. Hiscox. 

Canteasury.—C, S. Hyde, S. Payne, S. Hough, G.S. White, J. 
W. Francis. 

Woonstocx, Ist Scuoot Sociery.—J. M’Clellan, J. Lyon, H. 
Palmer, L. Chamberlain, W. Paine, A. Wood, J. Lyman. 

Hamrron,—D. G. Sprague, J. R. Guile, J. Jackson, J. Burnham, B. 
F. ee A. Hammond, E. Spicer, D. Hughes, A Hughes, R. 
Copeland. 

orTH Kittincty.—Drt. Hough, M. Amiens, A. Cutler, J. Adams, 
W. S. Holt, W. B. Carder, 8. Tucker, C. A. Spalding. 

Cuapuin.—E. Dickinson, J. Clark, &. L. Fisk. 

Wesrminster.—C. Lyon, W. Williams, I. Backus, N. Allen, M. 
Morse, C. Morse, B. Delop, E. M. Spalding. 

Sreaunsc.—J.C. Ames, 8. Kegwin, H. Wylie,8. F. Dow, S. Gordon. 

Tuomeson.—G. Larned, S. Davis, H. Olney, J. Nichols, T. Cros- 
by, T. E. Graves, 

INDHAM, Ist Scuoot Sociery.—S. Lincoln, J. Swift, E. Bass, J. 
Woodward, J. E. Tyler. 

eo sey Woopsrock.—A. Corbin, I. Corbin, J. Fowler, C. May, E. 
§. Child. 

Asnrorp, 3p Scuoor Society.—B. Bosworth, R. Torrey, E. Ben- 
son, C. Whitney, J. Palmer, jr., D. B. Dorsett. 

The Convention was organized by the appointment of the following 


officers : 
ANDREW T. JUDSON, Presivent. 

Gero. SHARPE, Tuomas Gray, 
Joun M’Cieian, Cuester Lyon, 
C. F. Crevenanp, Joun Wirter, 
Unren Fotxer, Catvin Wuiryey, 
Tuomas Backus, Wituiam Fenner, 
Simon Davis, JareD Crark, 
Harvey Campsett, 


D. P. Tyter, Wu. Hourcuns, 
F. B. Jounson, Tuos. Everene Graves, 

On motion, the following gentlemen were designated a Committee to 
bring forward the business of the Conventiun : 

Gero G. TrtLotson, Sonomon Payne. 
Joun M’C ieEbLaAn, 

During the absence of the Committee, the President delivered a short, 
yet eloquent and pertinent address, and in conclusion introduced to the 
Convention, Henry Barnarp, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Com- 

issioners of Common Schools. After which Mr. Barnard addressed 
the Convention nearly an hour and a half upon the subject of Common 
School education, and showed by his general information, and practical 
common sense, that the Committee have chosen an efficient and powerful 


Vice Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


advocate forthe cause in which they are engaged, and was listened to 
with an attention which evinced a deep interest in the audience upon the 


ubject. 








After the address was concluded, the Committee appointed to bring 
forward business, reported the following resolutions, which were unan- 
imously passed. = ag 

Resolved, That the organéfation of the Board of Commissioners for 
Common Schools, and the course they are pursuing for carrying into 
effect the objects of their appointment, meet with the cordial approbation 
of this convention, and that, in our respective towns in this county, we 
will render them all the co-operation in our power, and invite our fellow 
citizens to do the same, 

Resolved, That the establishment of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal under the direction of the Board of Commissioners, is 
one of the indispensable measures for the prosperity of popular educa- 
tion in this state, and that the Convention its general cir- 
culation among the friends of the cause—the school committees and 
visitors—the teachers and the scholars themselves: it being expected 
that a portion of the Journal will be devoted to the improvement of this 
latter class of readers. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend before its members sepa- 
rate, the formation among them of a County Association, embracing 
auxiliaries in each school society, to aid the Board of Commissioners in 
carrying their plans into effect, and to make to said Board, from time to 
time, such suggestions as may tend to promote the welfare of Common 
Schools throughout this state, 

On motion of C. Lyon—Resolved, That in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, it would promote the interests of the common schools for the 
several instructers in the towns to associate together for mutnal im- 
provement, and visit each others’ schools as often as may be practi- 
cable. - 

On motion of D. P. Tyler—Resolved, That it is the duty of this 
Convention, and that it shall be the object of its individual members, to 
make the cause of education in our Common Schools as practically use- 
ful, as the Speaker has, this afternoon made that cause theoretically 
cheering and glorious. 

On motion of J. M’Clellan—Resolved, That the thanks of the Con- 
vention be returned to the Rey. Mr. Gallaudett, for his able and eloquent 
address delivered this morning before parents, teachers, and scholars. 

On motion, a committee was appointed for each School Society, to 
circulate the ‘‘ Connecticut Common School Journal.” 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to half past six, evening. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. if 

On motion, the Convention resolved itself into a weer 4 Association, 
for the improvement of Common Schools, Per order of Convention, 

D. P. Tyxer, Wa. Hourcuins, 
F. B. Jounson, Tuos. Evcene Graves, 

The association proceeded to business, John’ McClellan having been 
called to the chair. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed officers of the 
association ; 

Georcs SuarPe, President. 

Adams White, Calvin Whitney, —— Hough, Chester Lyon, Phili 
Pearl, Thomas Backus, Charles Mathewson, Allen Harris, John C. 
Ames, Harvey Campbell, W. B. Ballard, Otis Rockwell, Thomas 
Gray, Vice Presidents, 

William Hutchins, Secretary and Treasurer. = 

Resolved, That the several Vice Presidents of the association be re- 
quested to call meetings in the towns in which they reside, as soon as 
may be practicable, for the purpose of forming societies, to co-operate 
with this association in behalf of the object for which ft is formed. 

Resolved, That the officers of the association be requested to invite 
communications on the subject of common school education. ** 

Resolved, That A. T. Judson, G. J. Tillotson, and William Hutch 
ins, be appointed a committee to prepare a Constitution to be presented 
to the association at its next meeting. 

Resolved, That the President be requested and authorized to call a 
meeting of this association as soon as may be deemed expedient, 


Secretaries. 


Resolved, That the publishers of the several journals in this State be J 


——— to publish the proceedings of this meeting. 
he spirit, and general results of the meeting were very cheering. It 
ought to be noticed, that in the morning, previously to the organization 
of the Convention, Mr. Gallaudet of Hartford, addressed a numerous as- 
semblage of Parents, Teachers and Scholars, on their personal and re- 
ciprocal duties in relation tothe cause of education. His address was 

mirable—full of practical truth, of good feeling and good sense. The 
action of the Legislature on the subject of Common School Education, 
the labors of these gentlemen, and the generai waking up of our citizens 
to this most important cause, cannot fail to remedy many deficiencies 
which now exist in our Common Schools, and to place them.on a per- 
manent basis of progressive improvement. The co-operation of our 
citizens generally, will be necessary to carry into operation the great ob- 
jects for which this association was formed, The principal design of 
the Secretary, Mr. Barnard, in his tour through the State, is to elicit 
information and call forth public sentiment. It is hoped that ail inter- 
ested in this subject—and who is not 7—will offer their opinions 
in pursuance of the foregoing resolution. 

By order of the Association, 
Wittiam Hourcuins, Secretary. 


Case, Tiffany ¢& Co., Printers, Pearl street, Hartford. 
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